INTRODUCTION 
Dramatic performativity and the force of performance 


The salutary impact of the massive globalization of performance, and an 
energetic expansion of scholarly and critical practice in the field of literary, 
theatre and performance studies, have now displaced dramatic theatre as the 
paradigm of performance. Although a corner of dramatic studies has usually 
been occupied by “performance criticism” and the stage history of plays, in 
the past three decades the discussion of dramatic performance has been 
innovated by the importing of methods from anthropology and ethnography, 
from the psychoanalytic semiotics of film and media studies, from critical 
practices derived from phenomenology and so on. Disciplinary divisions still 
have an edge and the energetic expansion of the field of performance studies 
has sometimes framed an overly static. Despite recent enthusiasm for the idea 
of “performance” in literary studies, there, too, the critical gain promised by 
“performance” is often tacitly set apart from a sense of the banality of 
dramatic theatre. 


Shakespeare and the Force of Modern Performance frames a discussion of the 
working of dramatic performance now. Dramatic performance is conditioned 
not only within the theatre, but also from without: the institutions of 
performance arise in relation to social and cultural factors. One sign of this 
negotiation is the way live and mediated performance are now often 
implicated in one another. Much contemporary theatre work incorporates 
electronic media; some “live” shows depend in other ways on mechanical 
reproduction; one genre of stage performance even recreates film and 
television scenarios. Mediatized performance enforces a negotiation with the 
“live” along all its borders. 


Drama, dramatic performance, and the ways we understand them are 
constantly changing under the pressure of new technologies. Shakespearean 
drama once shared the space of performance with bear-baiting, sermons, and 
jigs, as well as with other kinds of theatre. Today it shares that cultural 
horizon with a wide range of live and mediatized enactments, modes of 
dramatic writing and of theatrical and nontheatrical performance that define 
what we think Shakespeare can be made to do as performance. As the history 
of modern theatre attests, Shakespearean drama not only occupies the sphere 
of the “classic”, but also has frequently provided the site for innovation in the 
style, substance, and practice of modern performance. 


Moreover, Shakespeare’s plays enable us to consider an important aspect of 
dramatic performance: the function of writing, of the script, in the theatre. 
Shakespeare’s plays were written at the intersection of three institutions that 
continue to exert pressure on drama and performance. 


First, they were written as saleable commodities in a new mode of cultural 
and economic production. Shakespearean drama participated in the invention 
of a recognizably modern institution. Second, Shakespeare’s plays also 
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responded directly to a rich oral culture. Finally, Shakespeare’s plays were 
also part of an emerging publishing industry. The fact that Shakespeare’s 
plays were printed not only saved them from oblivion, but also marked the 
beginning of a fundamental transformation in their status, from performance 
to print commodities. 


In the West today scripted drama is identified at once through the institutions 
that conceive its meanings in terms of its textual form, an through the 
institutional practices that transform the text into something else and that 
lend that behavior significance, force in theatrical performance. This is the 
interface of “performative”. The use of the “performative” in drama, theatre, 
and performance studies has become the focus of an important controversy 
about language, performance, and the performing subject. While this 
controversy reflects the disciplinary struggles characteristic of the humanities 
today, it also has important consequences for an understanding of the work od 
scripted drama and its performance, what we might call “dramatic 
performativity”. This controversy has three elements: (1) how accounts of the 
“performative” tend to maintain a literary sense of theatrical performance; (2) 
how the “performative” might be refigured to model a “performative” requires 
a carefully attention no only to the practices of performance but to the 
divergence between the materiality of print and the ideologies of print culture. 


Antitheatrical performativity 


The application of J.L. Austin’s approach to speech acts, has proven to be an 
attractive and productive line of inquiry across the humanities, animating 
readings of the “performative” in literary texts, In drama and theatrical 
performance, and in social performance more generally. At first glance, the 
use of Austin to recuperate dramatic performance seems umpromising. The 
extension of Austin’s performativity has tended to rehabilitate the study of 
performance while reiterating a familiar antipathy toward dramatic theatre. 


Much as literary scholars tend to see the acts of the stage as lapsed reading. 
Austin also has a notoriously skeptical regard for theatrical performatives. For 
Austin theatrical discourse is peculiarly “hollow”: “performative utterance will 
in a peculiar way hollow or void if said by an actor on the stage”, insofar as 
theatrical utterance is part of a special class of infelicitous utterance in which 
the motives of the agent are either insincere or are not directly embodied in 
subsequent conduct; literary utterance can also be hollow in this sense if 


“introduced in a poem, or spoken in soliloquy”. 


Austin famously excludes such hollow utterance from consideration precisely 
because he finds it “parasitic upon [language’s] normal use - ways which fall 
under the doctrine of the etiolations of language”. 


Oddly enough now seems to drive literary studies toward “performativity and 
performance”, it does so precisely by excluding a form of communication 
where writing bears in complex yet determinate ways on enactment: dramatic 
performance. 


Some of the ways in which Austin is seen to liberate “performance” from the 
tawdriness of the stage are tackled by Andrew Parker and Eve Kosofsky 
Sedgwick in their introductory essay to the influential collection 
Performativity and Performance. Parker and Sedwick take Austin to chart a 
“convergence” between literary and performance studies that has pushed 
performativity “onto center stage”. 


This reading of Austin demonstrating its constitutive predication on the 
“etiolated” theatrical performance it excludes. Nonetheless, it is revealing 
that Parker and Sedgwick see the black box as a synecdoche for all theatrical 
performance. Given their subsequent discussion of marriage as a form of 
conventional theatre, it seems evident that what Parker and Sedgwick mean 
by “black box model” is the spatial and performance dynamics of modern 
proscenium performance, a structure of performance that emerged barely a 
century ago, at the juncture of the familiar social, aesthetic, and technological 
pressures of Western industrial modernism that is already on the wane as the 
dominant form of theatre spatially: a darkened auditorium, a bourgeois drama 
performance conventions that confine the play behind the fourth wall of a box 
set onstage. 


Athen’s Theatre of Dionysus, the York mystery pageants, the Globe, throws 
the “black box” model, and the modern proscenium house, very much into 
question as a paradigm for the “classical ontology” of theatre. Ignoring 
theatre studies’ long-standing interest in dramatic, festival and popular 
performance Parker and Sedgwick enact a typically literary disciplinary 
investment in textuality motivated forms of modern theatre as definitive of 
theatrical production. Confining theatre to the black box of modern stage 
realism, Parker and Sedgwick take performance to confirm dramatic theatre 
as an essentially reproductive or derivative mode of production. 


Developing Jacques Derrida’s reading of Austin in “Signature Event Context”, 
Parker Sedgwick note that Austin’s attempt to exclude theatrical discourse 
from ordinary performance finally predicates all performative utterance on the 
kind of “hollow” citationally characteristic of the stage. They deconstruct 
Austin’s opposition between “normal” and etiolated performance, the 
felicitously performative and the theatrical: performative speech cannot be 
distinguished from the hollow utterances of the stage on the basis of 
originality. Performatives can work “felicitously” only to the extent that they 
are reiterable, signifying through a process of citation; utterances perform 
actions only when they iterate familiar verbal behavioral regimes. Parker’s 
and Sedgwick’s sense of the relationship between theatrical and nontheatrical 
performance is dramatized in their canny reexamination of Austin’s reliance 
on marital vows as an instance of performative speech, of “marriage itself as 
theatre - marriage as a kind of fourth wall or invisible proscenium arch that 
moves through the world continually reorienting around itself the surrounding 
relations of visibility and spectatorship, of the tacit and the explicit, of the 
possibility or impossibility of a given person’s articulating a given enunciatory 
position”. They point out that the performative force of marriage is not 
enacted by the utterance, the text “I do”, but by the ways that utterance/text, 
performed within the ceremony, cites and so reenacts the institutions of 
compulsory heterosexuality. Marriage is “like a play” to the extent that it is 
like modern realistic theatre, a theatre whose conventional “relations of 
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visibility” and spectatorship” mask its ideological labor behind its claims to 
verisimilar representation. 


Parker and Sedgwick brilliantly rethink the working of Austin’s illocutionary “I 
do”: the text gains its force not because the words themselves accomplish the 
action, but because saying “I do” in conventional rituals of wedding-theatre 
cites and so reproduces an entire genre of performance. That this 
performance is epitomized as proscenium theatre typifies Parker’s and 
Sedgwick’s sense of theatre, and how they position dramatic and theatrical 
performance relative to performativity. They take the characteristic formation 
of modern theatre - the silent audience immobilized before the proscenium 
frame where all the action is, removed from participation, from visibility to 
epitomize dramatic theatre itself. 


This deconstruction of Austin locates the citational “hollowness” of ordinary 
language performatives; paradoxically, it does not seem to render the 
“hollowness” peculiar to Austin’s stage any more felicitous. To Parker and 
Sedgwick ordinary performatives signify not as words but through their 
reiteration as conventional behaviour, in regimes of enactment that enable the 
spoken words to become meaningful as performance. 


Dramatic performativity 


to consider dramatic as an instance of the “performative” requires 
fundamental rethinking of the function of writing in performance. Theatre is 
engaged not so much in citing texts as in reiterating its own regimes of 
performance. Plays become meaningful in the theatre through the disciplined 
application of conventionalized practices that transform writing into 
something with performative force: performance behavior. The invocation of 
Austin often tends to associate theatrical performance with speech. Yet even 
the act of speaking, Bruce Smith observes, is better understood as “something 
that happens” in the body and to the body”, something apprehended “via a 
gestalt of force”. Theatre goes well beyond the force of mere speech. 


Regarding dramatic performance as having force means that we must 
relinquish the notion that its force derives solely or directly form the authorial 
text. If stage performance merely cite its text, it remains “hollow” as behavior, 
even as stage behavior. 


It also remains derivative from fundamentally literary, print-inflected notions 
of theatre: theatre becomes merely a clever way to reiterate writing by other 
means. To see dramatic performativity as a species of the “performative” we 
must fashion a much more dynamic understanding of the use and function of 
texts in the theatre, and a more vigorous sense of the consequences of 
theatrical behaviour as well. 


Though most often invoked in literary and dramatic studies for her reading of 
the performative dimension of gender and sexual identifications, Judith Butler 
unpacks the relationship between language and enactment in ways that bear 
directly on this performative understanding of stage drama. It may seem 
surprising to turn to Butler here: Elin Diamond notes that “performance and 
theatre discourse are shunned by Butler with a fastidiousness worthy of J.L. 
Austin himself”. Butler is fastidious about the performative potential of the 
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stage in Gender Trouble and Bodies that Matter. Elsewhere, takes hate 
speech, pornography, and the “don’t-ask-don’t-tell” policy of the US military 
toward gay personnel to locate a contemporary politics of the performative. 
This work traverses the zone where speaking crosses in ambiguous and 
contradictory ways into the sphere of doing, the zone where behaviour 
appears to derive its force as action from the words it performs. 


Butler’s reading of the scene of speech again develops Derrida’s reading of 
Austin, the sense that illocutionary speech(“I do”) cannot performs as 
“illocution” if we understand it as a completely original, “sovereign” 
utterance. The conditions that make “marriage” happen are not under the 
sovereign control of the speakers or of their text “I do”; for “marriage” to 
happen “I do” must be spoken within ceremonial and ritualized behaviours 
that cite and reiterate an entire range of heteronormative social institutions. 
Yet in a variety of public and legal contexts we understand words alone to the 
force of action, to constitute acts in themselves. The doctrine of “fighting 
words” implies that some hate speech frames perlocutionary speech acts, 
causing something to happen as a consequence of speech. But some hate 
speech is also understood as illocutionary action, as committing an injury 
merely by the act of being spoken. To the extent that it puts its recipient 
“subject in a position of subordination”, hate speech accomplishes an 
illocutionary act, becoming “an unequivocal form of conduct”. 


Both senses of hate-speech-as-action evoke familiar models of dramatic 
performance, and of performance criticism of the drama: the text implies 
certain stage behaviours as its perlocutionary consequence; the text 
illocutionary encodes stage behaviours in itself. Butler argues that the 
absorption of conduct into the text mystifies the ideological character of 
performance. For the spoken text cannot determine its social, public 
significance as action: how speech is even regarded as a performed action 
depends on the legislated, consensual context of its enactment. Speech is 
regarded as unequivocal conduct in order to proscribe homosexuality in the 
military. At the same time racist conduct has been regarded as the exercise of 
free speech: burning a cross on a black family’s lawn is not taken as illocution, 
not as conduct at all, but merely as nonperfomative, protected, free speech. 
Still other kinds of speech are prosecuted as racist conduct. The text of 
speech-act is incapable of determining action in itself, or of constituting a 
performing subject. its meaning cannot be traced entirely to the independent 
authority of the text or of the speaker, but to the ways in which the act of 
utterance calls into practice an available regime of social relationships. 


A “performative” understanding of drama enables us to recalibrate our 
understanding of the relationship between texts and performances. Dramatic 
performance is not determined by the text of the play: it strikes a much more 
interactive, performative relation between writing and the spaces, places, and 
behaviours that give it meaning, of performance. 


Needless to say, this view of dramatic performativity not only unsettles a 
literary notion of theatre, but also raises important and difficult questions 
about the function and identity of the playwright’s work in performance. Here, 
we should also note that a literary anxiety about the “performative” stripping 
the identity of the text from performance is reciprocated by a corollary 
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anxiety, that the “performative” betrays the essentially nontextual identity of 
performance by conceiving performance in fundamentally literary or textual 
terms. From this perspective, far from displacing the force of the text, a 
“performative” conception of performance remains fully by a literary ideology, 
one rooted in the practices, economics, and rhetoric of print. 


Performativity, literacy, and print 


In her vivid celebration of performance at “the end of print culture”, The 
Domain-Matrix, Sue Ellen Case resists the dissemination of the “performative” 
in precisely these terms: its implication in the ideology of print locates 
hegemony of textual culture. Framing a sense of the “performing lesbian at 
the end of print culture”, Case entwines a challenge to Butler’s notion of the 
performative nature of gender and sexual identity with a critique of Austin’s 
“performative” as a function of print culture and its misapprehension of 
performance. 


She argues that the resistance to “essentialism” arising from “performative” 
conceptions of gender and sexuality is itself the effect of a fundamentally 
literary desire to see performance, and sexual identity, in terms susceptible to 
the interpretive practices of print culture, as texts. Much as the modern study 
of language is coeval with the expansion of print in the later seventeenth 
century, the consequences of print are visible across the interface of cultural 
and performance studies, from Saussurre to Peirce, from Freud to Lacan to 
Laura Mulvey, from the dramatistic rhetoric of Kenneth Burke to the social 
dramas of Victor Turner to the textualized cultures of Clifford Geertz, and of 
course from Austin to Derrida to Butler. At the same time “the body and the 
order of the visible” cannot stand in an identical relationship to different 
modes of language production. Speech, writing, print, and electronic texts are 
used in a variety of ways, and have been used in different ways throughout 
history, implying a differential range of relationships between “the body and 
the order of the visible” and the practices of verbal communication - speech, 
writing, and print. 


While Case rightly assails an understanding of performance as essentially 
dependent on the forms and means of print, she also implies that the 
“performative” depends on this print-inflected conception of performance and 
so that the “performative” is fully emblematized by the genre of conference- 
paper performance, the “oral performance of print”. Needless to say, the 
“conference paper” asserts the function of the text in performance much more 
vividly than most dramatic performance does: the script is usually displayed; 
the speaker continuously performs his/her dependence on it; the physical of 
embodiment are extraordinary narrow. While conference-paper performance 
certainly reifies a text-centered version of performance, even conference- 
paper theatre seems to the author of the book illustrative less of the 
disjunction between writing and enactment, the disjunction of the 
“performative”. 


We might get at the differential relationship between writing and enactment 
and so at a more fluid understanding of the “performative”, by raising what 
might at first appear merely a quibbling distinction: the delivery of an 
academic paper is never the “oral performance of print. Although an academic 
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paper has probably been “printed” on a printer, it has not in fact been 
subjected to the process of print. A conference paper has not received the 
influence, the labor, of other print-agents each of whom transforms the 
private authorial text into a public document, property with public, socialized 
properties. Whereas the conference paper emanates from an individual or 
group creator, printed texts emanate from a publisher, and carry with them a 
range of material properties expressing that origin. Although there may be 
fewer intermediary individuals involved, desktop publication is nonetheless 
the product of several nonauthorial agents, including the designers of layout 
and print software, and the mechanism of distribution that renders desktop 
printing a meaningful form of publication. 


Notions derived from print have long characterized an understanding of the 
work of dramatic performance. But while the “performative” depends on an 
understanding of language that is itself a consequence of more than five 
hundred years of print, a more material attention to the specificity of writing 
and performance as sites of drama seems particularly important now, when 
modes of writing and enactment are undergoing such rapid transformation. 
Although writing is not essential to drama, it has been a critical feature of 
dramatic performance in the West for some time, and the pace of its projected 
demise has been rather excessively exaggerated: dramatic theatre, the 
performance of scripted plays, remains an important site of performance 
innovation, experimentation, and political resistance throughout the world. 


Chapter 1 
Performing history 


The Globe reflects a desire to see performance releasing original 
Shakespearean meanings; the Globe is a monument to an understanding of 
dramatic performance as the embodiment of a textualized past, expectantly 
awaiting the chance to speak. At the same time the Globe also enacts the 
presentness of performance, the ways performance speaks with a difference. 
The Globe is everywhere traced by the passage of history: it is down the 
street from the original foundations; it holds fewer, bigger, and quite different 
people; the hair-and-lime plaster uses goat hair; the thatch is chemically 
treated; the lath and plaster conceals a modern firewall; sprinkler heads dot 
the ridgepole; the exterior timbering is whitewashed; there are actress, 
intermissions, numbered seats, toilets ushers, a gift shop. 


The Globe expresses one dimension of the historically volatile ensemble of 
values and behaviours that Worthen calls “Shakespearean performativity”: the 
sense that a Shakespeare play can evoke the pastness of the text and what the 
text represents in the present action of performance. 


Reconstructing both the material frame and the spatial and proxemic relations 
of Shakespeare’s playhouse, Globe performance claims a performative and 
historical privilege, as though the framing structure will release the 
behaviours that originally made the plays “work” from their captivity in the 
text and their inaccessibility to the trends of modern theatre. 


“Performance means: never for the first time”. The Globe expresses a familiar 
attitude toward the proper relationship between stage and page in dramatic 
performance in the West, the sense that the stage echoes, repeats, or restores 
meanings that originate in the text. In part because of Shakespeare’s dual 
canonicity as theatre and as literature, Shakesperean performance is 
especially liable to this misunderstanding, that a performance “of Hamlet’ is a 
reproduction of textual meanings in some relatively straightforward way. The 
force attributed to the text in a performance is not a stable or essential aspect 
of dramatic performativity; the genre of a performance determines how a 
sense of “the text” emerges onstage, and what kind of force it has as stage 
behaviour. 


The force of texts is constituted differently again in nontheatrical arenas of 
dramatic performance, such as film television. Television scripts are 
dispensable material for the performance, as, the script scripts of early 
modern plays were in their day. The function of the text in the force of 
performance is extremely variable, even within a relatively discrete historical 
and cultural moment. And while the ways of attributing force to the dramatic 
text in stage performance change, do the ways of using performance to 
illuminate the text’s historicity. In many ways this historicizing capacity is the 
mark of modern Shakespearean performativity. The two forms of this 
historicizing express a modern understanding of the proper force of classic 
drama onstage. 


The notion that dramatic texts might bear their historical into performance 
not only sustains projects like the Globe, but also characterizes 
Shakespearean performativity in the modern era. However we understand the 
subjects of Shakespearean dramatic writing, can performance really make 
them speak to us? 


Shakespeare’s plays have been successfully and forcefully staged in 
languages, in social and performance traditions, and with technologies, 
unimaginable to Shakespeare: we can readily sidestep the sense that 
Shakespearean drama, is so essentially theatrical as to determine the 
conditions of its stage production. Michael Bristol’s Big-Time Shakespeare 
provides an unusually cogent argument for the importance of regarding 
performance as a means of preserving the historical character of dramatic 
writing. At the same time that he illustrates the attraction of this continuity 
with a Shakespearean past Bristol also demonstrates the difficulty of framing 
that continuity onstage, of seeing the text’s past in the present of 
performance. 


Big-Time Shakespeare develops a shrewd case for the ongoing work of 
Shakespearean writing. Bristol must at once resist a “universal” or 
dehistoricized Shakespeare and a hermetically “localized” Shakespeare as 
well: Shakespeare can neither transcend the past nor be entombed within it. 
Instead Bristol captures the text’s potential to stage a dialogue across history 
in his vivid translation of Mikhail Bakhtin’s bolshoe vremija as “big time”. 


While discursive openness may be a feature of Shakespeare’a text, this 
historicizing dialogues is crucially enabled by the implication of 
Shakespearean writing in the material conditions of its production, 
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particularly by the persistence of the two institutions that gave that writing its 
social presence: the professional theatre and the profession of publishing. 
Stage production and playwright were reciprocal elements in the wholesale 
invention of a new mode of cultural production. 


In this view contemporary performance can use Shakespearean drama to open 
a historicizing dialogue with the past because stage production today 
participates in the institutional continuity of theatre. 


For performance today to take up a dialogue with Shakespearean drama in 
this way, also requires a continuity between the performative function of 
writing in the early modern theatre and in contemporary Shakespearean 
performance. Bristol argues that Shakespeare’s plays were also “founding 
documents” of another emerging industry, dramatic publishing. Nonetheless, 
the “residual” printing of plays must be taken to register the integrity and 
identity of Shakespearean writing. This integrity is provisional at best, 
particularly since Shakespeare’s plays “were created not as autonomous 
works of literary or even dramatic art as we now understand such notions, but 
rather as a set of practical solutions to the exigencies of a heterogeneous 
cultural market”. Nonetheless, the publication of plays seems less to register 
the literary identity of dramatic texts that to represent the “derivative” by- 
product of a much more valuable commodity: dramatic performance. In 
Bristol’s view performance engages the ethical dimension of dramatic writing 
only if we understand it to preserve this relationship; throughout history “the 
longue durée of Shakespeare’s cultural authority is the product of interactions 
between a body of incompletely determined works and a resourceful theatrical 
ingenuity. Shakespeare’s works are themselves an important instance of 
derivative creativity highly responsive to its own moment of 
contemporaneity”. Performance is, for Bristol, the application of an 
institutionally derivative ingenuity to the theatre’s founding documents. 


Big-Time Shakespeare makes a strong case for the ongoing historicity of 
Shakespeare’s work, one that elaborates a conventional sense of the priority 
of text-to-performance in the signification of the stage. 


Print, performance, and the force of the play 


Dramatic performativity in the West has been decisively shaped by print and 
the cognate institutions of modern literacy an literature culture. Now, in the 
era of digitized writing, print has come increasingly to be seen as a central 
perhaps the central, technology in the formation of Western culture in the 
past six centuries: critically enabling social and political history; installing a 
characteristic conception of language and it workings; inflecting the practices 
of writing and reading, and decisively shaping literacy and literature; 
becoming the vehicle of a distinctive sense of privacy, identity, and 
experience. 


Print altered for ever the social functioning of writing; it also altered our 
understanding of the relationship between writing and performance, 
particularly to the degree that print came to embody features taken to be 
paradigmatic of language, and of the abilities needed to use language 
properly. Print also came to govern the rhetoric of theatrical performance, the 
sense that performance derives from the order of print. 
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And yet, while print has changed the landscape of performance for ever, 
installing plays as fixed printed objects to be reiterated in another medium, 
and printed drama remains embedded in a range of oral practices today. 


The changing relationship between printed texts and their oral uses is 
sometimes recorded in printed texts, quite often in printed drama. One place 
in which to grasp the dynamic diversity of the use of writing, its susceptibility 
to recording and evoking different modes of behaviour, is the print-inflected 
field of punctuation. Punctuation reflected a dual attitude toward the uses of 
writing. It visually marked conceptual and syntactic units for readers; but 
punctuation also performed a rhetorical as well as syntactical function, 
providing a potential record ofand instigation for the performance of writing. 


Alphabetic print may reinforce the values of repeatability, systematicity, and 
linearity, but rhetorical punctuation implies that print is susceptible to 
alternate uses. 


Today, electronic, print-emulating script makes a range of fonts and points 
immediately available for expressive purposes. In the social space of e-mail 
and online chatrooms, the manners of polite sociability are figured 
typographically, both in the proscription of SHOUTING and in the use of 
punctuation. Emoticons, like language, are culturally specific. 


Print has not extinguished orally coded, rhetorical ways of writing, nor has it 
entirely extinguished the distinctively dialogic practices characteristic of 
manuscript transmission. Print and the commerce it engendered did not 
immediately do away with other modes of written publication, nor was its 
impact on literacy uniform. Even the ability to read printed texts and the 
ability to read and write handwritten script were separate aspects of literacy 
well into the eighteenth century. Writing was taught as a separate skill from 
reading; one learned to read from print, often from a particular typeface, with 
the consequence that while many people could read a black-letter bible, they 
might not have been able easily to decipher other typefaces or the complex 
figuration of handwriting, a refined skill taught by a separate teacher, to older 
children of wealthy parents, which involved not only learning to cut quill pens 
and mix ink, but the mastery of a diversity of scripts. 


Not surprisingly, the printed form of plays quickly gained a rhetorical 
dimension: narrative descriptions of the action had given way to directions, 
for performing the action onstage, and speech prefixes emerged as a standard 
convention for identifying actors’ roles as well. Such tactical uses of early 
modern dramatic scripts are still traced in their appearances as printed books, 
recorded in the “illogical” ways they resist the formal consistency of later 
printed drama. 


The irregular use of speech prefixes is particularly interesting in this regard, 
locating one point where the text meets the actor. Moreover, while modern 
printed plays tend to assign “speeches” to individual “characters” and to 
denominate those “characters” consistently throughout the play, early modern 
edition evince a much wider range of naming practices. Sometimes they 
assign identical lines to two different characters, repeating the same passage 
of text under two different speech prefixes. 
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Although printed texts are were rarely used in making performances, printed 
drama is nonetheless inscribed with the ways texts were used in the theatre 
inscribed with the ways texts were used in the theatre. While the prevailing 
ideology of dramatic performance has been thoroughly informed by a “print” 
sense of the identity and iterability of the literary work, taken as a whole it is 
difficult to see theatrical practice as print-dominated labor. Yet while the 
interpretation of stage performance has been infected by this print-inflected 
sense of the drama’s literary identity, in its working practices the theatre is 
hardly print-dominated: the theatre is exemplary of the ways print is 
transformed by the tactical literacy of its users. 


One aspect of oral culture preserved in theatre practice is the tradition of the 
playwright reading the play to the cast, a social convention documented in the 
famous photograph of Chekhnov reading to the Moscow Art Theatre. Although 
it is more common today for the first reading of a new play to be undertaken 
by the company, from the earliest records of the modern theatre, through the 
practices of theatres from the Comédie-Francaise to the MAT, the play was 
first transmitted to the company through oral performance. 


In the modern theatre printed drama enters an institutional practice, a 
practical literacy, a mode of artistic production that uses texts in specific 
ways. The theatre’s habits of reading and interpretation often depart from 
properly literary practices that are “proper” not because they are determined 
by the essential “logic” of print but because the appropriate use of print has 
been determined by legitimating social institutions. Theatrical performativity 
uses print in ways that seem illogical, improper, transgressive, but only from 
the perspective of literary, nonperformative strategies of reading. There are a 
variety of reasons to see the modern contestation between print and 
performance as part of a longer history, in which the relationship between 
writing and enactment has been framed within different institutions, different 
practices, even different practices of literacy from the outset. Theatrical 
performativity often works in opposition to print literacy outside the theatre. 


Performing character 


The modes of embodiment characteristics even of the most conventional, 
realistic, modern acting are hardly imaginable merely in terms of speech, of 
speaking the text. 


Performing reconstitutes the text, it does not echo, give voice to, or translate 
it; performance does not cite the text any more than the force of marriage is 
constituted merely by “I do”. Instead performance produces the script within 
a system of manifestly citational behaviour, such that when a “performance 
‘works’” it does so “to the extent that it draws on and covers over the 
constitutive conventions by which it is mobilized”. 


Appearing to arise both from the determinacies of the text and from the 
unforeseeable contingencies of performance behavior, “character” is at once a 
site where the historical dimension of the drama is most strongly felt, and 
where the behavioral citationality of performance most directly challenges the 
theatre’s ability to recover or restore that historicity, its perceived presence in 
the written text. A list: (1) by inventing powerful means for representing an 
individual person as a dramatic “character”, Shakespeare “invented the 
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human as we know it”; (2) the mere notion of an individualized “self” registers 
an exploitative construction of Englishtenement philosophy channeled through 
market capitalism and anachronistically applied to Shakespearean drama; (3) 
the intermittencies of dramatic character model diffuse sensibilities of self- 
fashioning subjects struggling for position in the elusive powergrids of a now- 
distant culture, that may poetically, resemble our own. Even a cursory 
overview of recent scholarship reveals that reading for the “character” of 
early modern subjects entails a profoundly political encounter with history. 


How was individual identity, mental and spiritual space, interiority, 
experienced and understood? And was that experience, in its inward flavor, its 
manifestation in action, and its constraint and even “production” by external 
agencies, like or unlike our own experience of ourselves? The challenges here 
are complex, not least the difficulties of identifying “subjectivity” itself. The 
possibility of reading Shakespearean characterization as continuous with, 
even as a authorizing a modern understanding of identity and subjectivity 
sustains the rebarbative controversy of “the subject”. 


Harold Bloom repeatedly treats “character” and “role” as synonymous terms, 
implying a continuity between the textual and theatrical forms with which 
Shakespeare registers “the human”. Bloom’s stage is not the space where 
Shakespearean identities are fashioned, for two reasons. The actors, directors, 
and designers read the play, and in framing the text in stage action they put a 
lot into a play. Yet Bloom understands the text as a kind of illocutionary 
encyclopedia, a compendium of legitimate stage conduct: the theatre’s work 
should be to realize these performatives, and even a under the best conditions 
a given performance can realize only a narrow range of the text’s illocutionary 
capacity. Bloom understands the stage as an etiolated version of reading: its 
force depends almost exclusively on the text that it interprets as performance. 
At the same time that Bloom locates the force of performance the texts, 
though the text is not forceful enough fully to determine stage behaviour. For 
although Bloom’s Shakespearean text contains all legitimate stagings. His 
irration with much contemporary scholarship implies that it is possible to read 
“fashionably”, too, but for Bloom reading usually implies full-time access to 
the multiplicity of Shakespearean meanings, while performance can articulate 
only one Shakespeare at best. 


Bloom expresses a conventional, and conventionally contradictory, sense of 
Shakespearean performance; what he resists is performativity itself. Bloom 
understands performance as a derivative means of re-presenting the meaning 
of the text in the force of behaviours; at the same time, the theatre’s capacity 
to betray the text points to something else, the relative independence of 
performance behavior from the meaning taken as intrinsic to the script. By 
taking Shakespeare to invent the “human as we know it”, Bloom at first 
appears conveniently to sidestep the materialist critique of the subject in 
history. It is not that human nature has no history for Bloom, just that we 
share a history initiated by Shakespeare. 


At the same time that Bloom takes Shakespearean writing to inaugurate this 
longue durée, the theatre seems oddly to stand outside it. If Shakespeare 
invented us, then Shakespearean drama should be continuous with our 
behaviour, whoever we may be: our ways of enacting ourselves as human 
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subjects in the theatre should be at least partially transparent to the 
Shakespearean discourse of character. But while we are Shakespeare’s 
inheritors, Bloom finds the contemporary theatre’s strategies for representing 
meaningful behaviour to be only intermittently capable of registering an 
authentically Shakespearean humanity. 


Perhaps we no longer understand, and no longer represent, our humanity in 
precisely Shakespearean terms. 


Understanding Shakespearean performativity principally as a mode of textual 
transmission surprisingly limits the theatre’s capacity to evoke history 
because stage acting is not a straightforward reiteration of the text and its 
reclaimed meanings, but uses the text to fashion meanings in the citational 
fashions of contemporary theatrical behaviour. If performance cannot 
recapture a more or less modern Shakespearean subject from the text, it 
seems unlikely that the theatre can restore a radically different early modern 
subject either, a subject constituted through social and economic relations 
and represented through literary and theatrical means that are essentially 
removed from our own. 


Enter will kemp 


Stage performance for the past several decades has often worked to 
disentangle its work from the apparent authority of the text, while at the same 
time engaging with the overwhelmingly “literary” understanding of classical 
drama in print culture. 


In Robert Wilson’s production of Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken, for instance, 
the performers’ statuesque gestures, athletic tongue-gymnastics, and 
operatically unrealistic speech patterns prevented the assimilation of the 
words to a sense of psychologically motivated “character”, usually one sign of 
fidelity Ibsen onstage. One of the most powerful stage performances, Going, 
going, gone, a work “Conceived and Directed” by Anne Bogart and “Created 
and Performed” by the Saratoga International Theatre Institute Company. The 
cast consists of an older and a younger couple whose ages, gestures, 
costumes, and behaviour evokeEdward Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?. The stage set and physical enactment reiterate Albee’s 
walpurgisnacht, or at least Albee via Rchard Burton and Elizabeth Taylor; the 
actor’s intonations, posture, and movement enact “discussion”, “argument”, 
“seduction”, “get the guests”, surrogating the behavioural regimes of Virginia 
Woolf. 


This interrogation of the working texts relative to performances is not merely 
the province of performance theory, or of the avant-garde theatre; it is the 
work of dramatic performance. Yet, with the exception of experiments in using 
early texts rhetorically characteristic of Neil Freeman’s methods of actor 
training, or attempts to duplicate the structure of performance undertaken by 
Patrick Tucker’s Original Shakespeare Company, acting is not often the site of 
experiment with historical recovery in mainstream theatre. True, epic theatre 
often works to historicize the portrayal of character in social or political 
terms, but it does so in one of the staple modes of modernist performance. 
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Brechtian “alienation” owes its force onstage to an explicit, ironic distancing 
of modern bourgeois realism, rather than to an attempt to recover the 
characteristic modes of impersonation of earlier actor, their theatres, or their 
societies. Dramatic writing can demand a refiguring of performance, and 
playwrights have attempted to frame action and gesture in ways that might 
enable embodiment to convey an interrogation of historical change. Edward 
Bond’s Restoration contrasts the foppish Lord Are with the more realistic 
behaviour of the servants and peasants who are his property. 


We do not see the text onstage, we see its transformation into performance. 


Like acting, design is the application of a discourse beyond the text, one 
always implicated in the present of the production, part of the “performative” 
frame used to work the text into significant behaviour. 


We need only view the Globe scenes at the opening of the of the Olivier Henry 
V alongside the theatre scenes in Shakespeare in Love or the 1997 Henry Vat 
the Globe to have a sense of how even a relatively “realistic” treatment of the 
past is the effect of design conventions deeply enmeshed in the visual regimes 
of the surrounding culture, its ways of citing and understanding a given 
moment in history. 


This gap between acting and design points to the difficulty of framing the text 
as the vehicle that bears history into performance: the absent text’s authority 
is often embodied in different, sometimes incommensurable ways in the visual 
and histrionic registers of a single production. 


While Henry Vis finely attuned to the nuances of character, its application of 
the “performative” logic of modern historical realism does little to mark a 
distance between modern people and their late-medieval progenitors. Like 
Braveheart, Gladiator, or Zeffirelli’s Hamlet for that matter, Henry V frames 
“character” through performances that would not be out of place in Ibsen or 
Chekhov. As Catherine Belsey suggests, this is history less in the mode of time 
travel than “history as costume drama, the reconstruction of the past as the 
present in fancy dress. The project is to explain away the surface strangeness 
of another century in order to release its profound continuity with the 
present”. 


In Love’s Labour’s Lost, though, Branagh attempted something considerably 
more ambitious: to find a register, even a “regime” of performance consistent 
with the “period” setting that would produce Shakespeare through 
conventions analogous to, and perhaps even derived from, the more vividly 
theatrical, audience-directed comedy of Shakespeare’s era - the film musical. 
The graphic style of the opening credits and the musical overture establish 
“Romantic Musical Comedy” as Love’s Labour’s Lost genre, and the sets, 
costumes and other effects are well within this conception. 


In many respects Julie Taymor’s Titus exemplifies the dominant approach to 
performing history today: the electic blending of scenic and costume elements 
from various periods to articulate an engagement not with a specific past but 
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with history itself. Taymor has long been celebrated as a designer, and Titus is 
visually striking. Filmed partly in Croatia, Titus opens with a little boy playing 
in a Formica - and - linoleum modern kitchen, dissolves to an ancient Roman 
coliseum, and then moves between modern and “classical” motifs, closing with 
a modern audience seated in the coliseum watching the final scenes of Titus 
as a play. 


In one sense Taymor’s design seems a perfect act of surrogation: the Peacham 
illustration of Titus Andronicus implies a similar range of “design” choices, 
ranging from classical to “modern” costumes. The drawing illustrates the 
familiar anachrony of early modern theatre, a blending of past and present 
that seems less t mark historical change than to assert an insistent 
interpenetration of the classical and the modern world. Taymor’s design 
works somewhat differently for us, insisting on the scope of historical change 
at the same time as it asserts the “timeless” quality of the dramatic action. 


Chapter 2 
Globe performativity 


Onstage Shakesperean drama foreground the edgy historicity of the classic 
theatre: the place of theatre in the space of history is imagined today nowhere 
more brilliantly than in Suzan Lori Parks’s The American Play. The play opens 
in “A great hole. In the middle of nowhere. The hole is an exact replica of the 
Great Hole of History”. The main character, the Foundling Father describes 
how he travelled west. With historical parades... The Hole and its Historicity 
and the part he played in it all gave a shape to the life and posterity of the 
Lesser Known that he could never shake”. The Foundling Father - played by 
an African - American actor - “bore a strong resemblance to Abraham 
Lincoln”. His legs were the longer part just like the Great Mans legs” “as 
authentic as he was, so to speak” - the Lesser Known’s act consisted “of a 
single chair, a rocker, in a dark box. The public was invited to pay a penny, 
choose from the selection of provided pistols, enter the darkened box and 
‘Shoot Mr. Lincoln’. 


In the course of Act 1, the Foundling Father reenacts the scene of Lincoln’s 
assassination with a variety of customers; each shoots “Lincoln”, shouts some 
“historical” slogan as “Lincoln ‘slumps in his chair”. In the second half of the 
play, the Foundling Father’s wife Lucy and son Brazil appear on stage in the 
replica of the Globe Hole of History, searching for the past. 


The American Play is a meditation in the form in the form of performance on 
the force of performance as history today: its careful phrasing of the past as 
entertainment, as theme-park spectacle, frames a contemporary concern 
about theatre as a mode of history and about our capacity to perform the past 
as anything other than Disneyland pastiche. Park’s play evokes the anxiety 
and the excitement driving the most visible experiment in Shakespearean 
performance of the last decade of the twentieth century: Shakespeare’s Globe 
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Theatre. The building of the Globe is in many ways a concrete testimony to the 
desire to frame theatrical performativity as a field of historical recovery. 
Performance at the Globe appears to cite the “original” circumstances of 
Shakespearean drama; the new Globe’s performances claim to be of 
Shakespeare in new ways. Yet as everyone connected with the project is well 
aware, the Globe can only be a complex contemporary undertaking. Staddling 
a citational commitment to an origin that it at once invokes, creates, and 
displaces, the Globe dramatizes the conditions of authority animating 
dramatic performance today. 


The hole and its historicity 


The Globe occupies a performative horizon shared at one end by theme parks 
at the other by a range of living-history restorations: the force of Globe 
performativity is shaped by expectations, modes of attention, and habits of 
participation learned at these venues of popular performance. In its 
meticulous attention to the environment of performance, the Globe is 
indistinguishable from the increasingly widespread use of “living history” as a 
form of historical education and entertainment. Although such sites vary 
considerably in the ways they perform history, there are a number of 
conventions common to these sites that give their performances a 
characteristic force as “restored history”, and that inflect Globe performativity 
as well. 


Environmental sites deploy a range of strategies, engaged by both actors and 
audiences, that shape the visitor’s performance; shaping experience. 


Like the Globe, Plimoth Plantation is a monument to the persistence of 
mimetic desire. At the same time the history of the Plantation also testifies to 
a changing vision of performed history. Reenacting the life of the Pilgrims can 
be traced to the Pilgrim tableaux performed at historical festivals in the town 
of Plymouth in the 1890s, through the more elaborately staged pageants of 
the 1920s, and through the annual Pilgrims’ Progress of costumed 
townspeople of the 1930s and 1940s. the current plantation was first imagined 
by Henry Hornblower 11. Initiallty conceived on the model of Greenfield 
Village, Colonial Willamsburg, or Old Sturbridge Village, the Pilgrim village 
was to be a reconstructed version of the original settlement, and several 
houses were built in the early 1950s on the waterfront in downtown Plymouth, 
on ground that had been cleared for the Tercentenary pageants of 1921. In 
1956, Hornblower acquired fifty acres from his grandmother, an open site on 
the Eel River overlooking Plymouth harbour where he began to reconstruct 
the homes of prominent colonists. When Plimoth Plantation opened in 1957, it 
was accompanied by a second venue: the Mayflower II. 


Nonetheless, the dynamics of reenactment clearly inform both the educational 
aesthetics of living-history performance and those of the _ Globe’s 
performances as well. The Globe’s attention to the experience of its visible, 
active audience suggests that Globe performance participates in this wider 
swath of nontheatrical historical performance. Ceremonies honoring the Civil 
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War dead began during the war itself. Like Plimoth Plantation battlefield 
reenactment and reenactment clubs and societies developed significantly in 
the 1950s, and Civil War reenactments have demonstrated an insistent drive 
toward greater accuracy and authenticity in performance. Members of the 
“hardcore” subculture use period dyes to make their uniforms, scrutinize 
photographs for uniform fashion details, soak their brass buttons in urine, 
sleep rough in the field holding one another for warmth sometimes march 
barefoot, and even follow extreme, low-calories diets all in pursuit of what 
they call “wargasm”. 


Historical sites and historical reenactment help to chart the landscape of 
culture performance occupied by the Globe. Much of the controversy 
surrounding the Globe concerns the “subjunctive mood” of the performances 
it frames, the kind of restoration, or “surrogation” to use Joseph Roach’s term, 
that it promises. Like Plimoth Plantation, the Globe is deeply textured by 
efforts toward architectural and historical accuracy. 


The historical accuracy of the physical structure reminds us that the Globe is 
cognate with the rise of living-history aesthetic and struggles with many of the 
difficulties typical of living-history performance: how to engage and control 
the audience’s active participation; how to conceal the modern apparatus 
behind the performance of the past it sustains; how to provide an authentic 
“living” performance rather than a moribund antiquarian spectacle. Moreover, 
the Globe also recalls another mode of history-performance: the theme park. 
From its inception the creators of the Globe have resisted the obvious 
similarities between the Globe and Renaissance Pleasure Faires, theme parks, 
or Disneyland and Walt Disney World, perhaps for good reason. For while 
some of this resistance may spring from marketing savvy, high-cultural 
pretension, or a scholarly sense that theme parks are “doublty offensive 
because they seem to come to us from America, and because they link history 
to the holiday industry”, it may also point to a deeper recognition. 


Theme parks witness the power of metonymy. Dean MacCannell describes 
theme parks as “decoys”. Since theme parks offer the commodified experience 
of a place’s “theme” or “essence”, it is easier to build a successful theme 
location around a place that is not very specific or familiar, or that can be 
made to represent a larger and more complex cultural whole, in the way that 
Renaissance Pleasure Faires do not refer to specific historical events, but to a 
generalized sense of “Renaissance” festivity. 


The reciprocity between the Globe and theme parks arises in the part through 
the extension of theming throughout contemporary life. The transformation of 
the urban economy of “global cities” has also transformed the landscape of 
such cities, producing a series of restored “tableaux”, “scenic enclaves” in 
which architectural restoration provides the theme for an upscale service 
economy. The theming of urban public space is in part a child of the City 
Beautiful movement, of the rationalizing of the modernist city proposed by Le 
Corbusier and others, and even of Ebenezer Howard’s 1902 Garden Cities for 
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Tomorrow. But the historical, as well as on the understanding of themed 
“experience” as a commodity, as a hallmark of the contemporary economy. In 
a recent business study directed to “those searching for new ways to add 
value to their enterprises”, Joseph Pine II and James Gilmore claim that 
“experiences represent an existing but previously unarticulated genre of 
economic output’. Theming not only adds value to goods and services, but 
also creates “experience” as a product genre. 


The Globe participates in the economy of themed experience today, an 
economy that traces its aesthetics to the same sources that inspired Walt 
Disney: the World’s Fairs of the 1930s. The inspiration for Disneyland arose at 
the conjunction of two entertainment performances: Disney’s 1938 visit to the 
Chicago Railroading Fair and his “disgust” at the poor hygiene and service at 
conventional amusement parks in the 1950s. Disneyland is a version of the 
garden city themed according to the model of the technological or industrial 
fair, such as the 1939 World’s Fair in New York, or the 1933-34 Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, where Sam Wanamaker saw the model Globe 
in the British pavilion. 


The Globe is a tourist destination, and there are T-shirts and postcard and film 
and books in the giftshop. Yet the Globe most resembles theme parks in what 
it sells: a mediated experience of the past in the present. Yet performance at 
Disney usually evokes the totalitarian dimension of theming. Theme park 
choreograph and commodify all aspects of experience, regimenting their 
visitors as much as their famously regimented employees. The Pilgrim 
interpreters assimilate historical and biographical information. Theme parks 
tend to construct visitors more passively, as consumers rather than producers 
of experience. Not surprisingly, visitors preferring forms of recreation in 
which their agency matters usually find theme parks disenchanting; in the 
words of one bored visitor to Disney World. In this sense the explicitly 
theatrical function of the Globe marks a remove from the total-institution of 
the theme park. 


Staging performances as contemporary theatre characherizes the “restored 
behavior” of Globe performance, and distinguished the work of the Globe both 
from sites such as Plimoth, and from that much-feared evil twin, “Bard 
World”. Plays at the Globe, should be different from Renaissance Pleasure 
Faire antics. Unlike the actors of eighteenth-century plays in the theatre at 
Colonial Williamsburg, the Globe actors act like contemporary actors: they 
usually do not speak to us from the past, Mark Rylance-as-Dick-Burbage-as- 
Hamlet. The performances are not meant to be performances then that we 
overlook like the village idiots watching the Plimoth blacksmith, or like the 
faux-Georgians of the Williamsburg theatre, but performances now. The 
notion is that “The reconstruction of the Globe is as faifhful to the original as 
scholarship, construction and craftmanship can make it”, and that by 
constructing this frame, modern performers and modern audiences will have 
“a working theatre, Shskespeare’s factory, to see how his plays were 
originally intended to work”. While this may sound like the craftsman- 
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performer aesthetic at work the performances strikes a distance from 
reconstructed Elizabethan acting. 


In an important sense “acting” at Plimoth consists of labor as theatre, the 
demonstration of labor. The Globe actors’ acting, on the other hand, is their 
performance. Rather than demonstrating Elizabethan acting, the Globe actors 
act like modern actors acting Shakespeare. 


The audience is both addressed and performs as a contemporary theatregoing 
public. The former executive director of the Globe. Promised to eject any 
patrons arriving at the Globe in costume. 


While Plimoth uses acting to restore the lifeways of the past. Rather than the 
“period rush” sought by the American Civil War players, the Globe restores 
the medium of Shakespeare’s theatre to the present, in order to demonstrate 
that we can still discover what has been there, in the text, all along. 


The Globe claims a unique performative relationship with Shakespeare’s texts: 
only here will the rituals of modern stage performance lend Shakespeare’s 
writing its legitimate, originary force. At the same time, the meaning of the 
Globe and the performances it shapes arise from how this multiplex space is 
used. The work of restoration really takes place in the relationship between 
performers, between actors and audiences, and recovering this relationship 
justifies the experimental mission of the Globe. Like all space the Globe space 
is saturated with meanings. For many audiences the Globe appears to cite not 
merely the conditions of Shakespeare’s theatre. Writing in the Sunday Times, 
John Peter describes the “serious, entertaining, commercially viable and 
classless” theatre that he thinks was destroyed when “Cromwell closed the 
theatres in 1642”. 


While the Globe may work to restore the workaday practice of Shakespearean 
playing. Much as the entertainment at Disneyland and Disney World depends 
on a familiarity with “Disney”, performing at the Globe may depend on a 
similar acquaintance with “Shakespeare”, not an intimate knowledge of his 
plays, theatre, or society, but a sense that the bustling wooden O will generate 
a very different experience than we usually have sitting in the dark through 
three hours of obsolescent versified drama. 


Peter’s fantasy of the energetic classless vigor of the original Globe smacks a 
little of the roast-beef-and-wenches imagery of Renaissance Pleasure Faires. 
Standing in the yard is a richly interesting experience. The “groundling 
groupies” have developed their own rituals, behaviour that is readily played 
by the actors onstage. 


“The prommers stand merrily for three hours at a time; stand there beaming 
merrily up at the stage; stand like patience on a monument, smiling at grief. 
Globe performance strikes its distance from conventional contemporary 
Shakespeare by involving the audience energetically in a participatory 
engagement with the space and with the performance. 
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Characteristic of theme parks, of theme events, and of heritage performance, 
this aspect of Globe performativity requires the audience to bring its own 
notions of appropriate behaviour to bear. Like Peter’s review, this behaviour 
typically cites a recognizably Victorian vision of Merrie Olde England; the 
audience’s performance has at least as much in common with the chemically 
treated thatch with sprinklers inside as it has with the incendiary social 
realities of behaviour in the early modern theatre. In the 1998 As You Like It, 
for example, the actors cleared a space in the yard for the wrestling match, in 
part by drawing their swords on the audience, clearly a much less volatile act 
that it would have been four centuries ago. 


One complex version of the transformation of convention has to do with the 
lively hissing and booing of the villains, first widely noted during the 1997 
Henry V, and now “what you come here for”. It is difficult to register the force 
of this behaviour. Arriving in its modern “uniform” the audience seems not 
quite to indulge itself in Pleasure Faire antics and yet to behave in ways that 
are part of a modest, buttoned-down reenactment of “Elizabethan” 
theatricality. The conventionality of this behaviour is recognized by the Globe 
producers. 


The limits of this license are enacted everywhere in the theatre: in the actors’ 
performances; in what the audiences are asked to do and not do; in the 
distinctly modern behaviour of those distinctly modern performers, the 
ushers. For all its genteel rowdiness, the Globe is a visibly policed space; fire 
laws, ticket pricing, and the easy access to the gallery from the yard call for 
unusually active ushers. 


Performing in the Globe involves being given a kind of “freedom” while seeing 
that it is not “abused”. Although this interplay between stage and audience 
was surely part of the entertainment at the original Globe. As theatre, as 
authentic Shakespearean theatre, the Globe summons the attention associated 
with the consumption of high art, behaviour familiar from the silent symphony 
hall, the hushed gallery, the attentive theatre auditorium. As theming the 
Globe participates in a more garrulous and energetic performativity, one 
apparently at odds with the properly contemplative attitude demanded by the 
modern theatre, and by modern Shakespeare. Pauline Kiernan’s sense that 
“control of the circumstances of performance then becomes, to some extent, 
up for grabs” betrays an anxiety about the propriety of this behaviour, an 
anxiety echoing through the press’s general condescension to the Globe’s 
foreign, tourist audience. 


This anxiety extends to the actors, too, who are for the most part excited by 
the visible public and its close involvement with the performance onstage. 
Pauline Kiernan reports that during the “Prologue Season” performance of 
Two Gentlemen of Verona in 1996, Jack Shepherd, the director, “went into the 
actors’ dressing rooms in the interval to ask them to ‘calm it down’ because, it 
was getting like Last Night of the Proms. The danger of this response “can be 
a danger of a sort of complacent self-indulgence on the audience’s part and to 
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treat the whole thing as a sort of jolly outing. The audience’s play undermines 
the producers’ control of the show and so of the properly Shakespearean 
experience, extending Henry Vto silence a group of schoolchildren. 


The Globe is a hugely interesting “decoy”. Rather than sneering at the ironies 
of “deconstructive postmodernists”, we should recognize that the Globe can 
only work as “an extraordinary laboratory for analyzing Shakespeare’s drama 
and his age” to the extent that it can accomplish what Plimoth Plantation and 
the Prime Time Café do as well: open a space where the past is engaged a 
present performance. What distinguish the Globe is not its use as a laboratory 
for investigating Shakespeare’s age, but the extent to which it uses theatrical 
performance to imply that this specifically theatrical form of historical 
recovery is “a social form of knowledge”, an “ensemble of activities and 
practices in which ideas of history are embedded or a dialect of past-present 
relations is rehearsed”. The regimes of Globe performativity are evocative of a 
wide range of contemporary performance; touristical, recreational, historical, 
everyday-life, and theatrical genre of behaviour all frame its occasion of 
Shakespearean drama. 


The Globe’s performers bring these significant, signifying behaviours to bear, 
behaviours trained on historical sites, Renaissance Pleasure Faires, sporting 
events, and theme parks, behaviours increasingly refined by the marketing of 
“experience” throughout the service economy. 


Faking and digging 


What is the “act” that stage performance at the Globe performs? For Mark 
Rylance and many of the Globe’s animators, Globe performativity enables a 
direct expression of the Shakespearean past and its articulation in the 
present. The experience of playgoing at the Globe is surely framed by the 
regimes of restoration; at the same time playgoing there also participates in 
other forms of behaviour that inform the performative force of Globe 
Shakespeare. The rhetoric of the globalized cityscape, with its tourists, 
museums, restored districts, and themed entertainments provides one syntax 
of Globe performativity, framing the activities of actors and audiences within a 
transnational flow of products, people, and performances; the more 
widespread availability of living-history and themed reenactments provides 
another; modern theatre, Shakespearean and otherwise, provides still 
another. The interplay between theming and theatre that lends Globe 
Shakespeare its peculiar force is difficult to capture, enacted in different ways 
by different performances, and to date only one production has been 
conceived with a full and systematic fidelity to authentic staging, design, 
costumes, and performance. The 2000 season provided a different opportunity 
to seize the restorative theatricality specific to the Globe, with a play whose 
implication in the original Globe makes its revival in the new Globe a 
particularly challenging, and potentially revealing, act of restored 
performativity: Hamlet. 
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Watching a play is an experience in time, of time. So is writing about 
performance. 


Globe performativity violates the proprieties of theatre with the spectacle of 
theming. Theming marks a decisive complication of the opposition between 
live and mediated enactment. Much as Philip Auslander has argued that 
“historically, the live is actually an effect of mediatization”, of the 
reproducible performance of film and television, so we may wonder how 
Hamlet's interrogation of the ineluctably theatrical dimension of human 
experience is reshaped when the theatre itself articulates with the mediated 
metonymies of theming. 


The force of the Globe Hamlet emerges with greater specificity against the 
background of a rival production, released at about the same time as the 
Globe’s Hamlet: the Michael Almereyda film, starring Ethan Hawke as 
Hamlet. 


The film opens with a grainy black-and-white close-up of Hawke speaking into 
the camera. We quickly discover that Hamlet is watching this image of 
himself, using digital video to recall and reflect, turning the performance of 
soliloquy into a moment of alienated solipsism. Digital video can be readily 
blended with other images, and Hamlet’s speech is intercut with cartoon 
dinosaurs and military footage of stealth bombers destroying their targets. 


Screens and cameras are everywhere in the film: Claudius’s opening speech is 
delivered at a press conference, and several entrances are made amid the 
press-corps throng; Ophelia studies Polaroid pictures of Hamlet; video 
monitors flank Hawke’s Blockbuster “To be, or not to be”. The prominence of 
technology is highlighted in the film by the inclusion of a scene of Hamlet 
writing poems to the “most beautified Ophelia” in a coffee shop. Delivering 
the poems to Ophelia while she is developing photographs in her apartment, 
Hamlet is surprised by Polonius, and flees, leaving an old-fashioned paper trail 
behind. 


While Luhrmann’s film is obsessed by the global discourse of advertising, 
Almreyda is more interested in the metaphorical, even epistemological force 
of video. Right from the opening sequence, digital video is Hamlet’s medium. 
But Hamlet is often in dialogue with his recordings, a subject created by 
recorded performances as much as he creates them. Fittingly enough, the 
residual “presence” of live theatre is absent from Elsinore. Instead, Hamlet is 
prompted by images from the database: the brilliantly conceived “rogue and 
peasant slave” soliloquy is actually a dialogue between Hamlet and his video 
screen, where the images at once provoke and reflect Hamlet’s reflections. 


Video imagery anticipates the subject, constitutes it, and is apparently 
replayed from within by Hamlet’s soliloquy; from Almereyda’s perspective “it 
was fitting to make Hamlet a would-be filmmaker, someone trying to bring 
order to the flood of images that threatens to engulf him”. 
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Cutting the text, modernizing the performance, transforming the medium: 
nothing could be farther from the Globe’s reconstructed liveness than 
Almereyda’s deeply citational Hamlet. Yet the film clarifies a crucial question 
about Hamlet at the Globe, and perhaps about the Globe itself. Almereyda’s 
film appears to produce the metatheatrical inquiry of Shakespeare’s play in an 
idiom of contemporary performance, in the most widespread and vital idiom of 
contemporary performance in Western technological culture, an idiom that is 
accessible to us, that many of us see, use, and perform, perhaps more often 
than we go to the theatre. Shakespeare’s play still recalls its original 
theatrical discourse, the power of the theatre, of this theatre to infect the 
name of action. But as Almereyda’s film implies, theatre is not longer our 
master trope for interrogating acting, action, performance. 


To see a play at the Globe is to become aware of a very different kind of 
performativity from the regimes of modern theatregoing. Yet while recording 
technologies at once sustain and subvert “liveness” as definitive of 
performance, theatrical “liveness” is also complicated by its place on the 
widening spectrum of themed performativity. Like the Pilgrims who perform 
at Plimoth, the Globe actors need the audience, and its provocation, to 
conduct their play, a contest evoking in a different sense the contestatory 
dimension of the Greek theatre, the agon whose principal contestants 
competed against each other, not the audience. Rylance’s Hamlet relates 
directly to his audience. This is a theatrical relationship much like one we 
might share in any theatre. But the Globe is not any theatre, 


This experience is difficult to recapture. While it may resemble the original 
Globe audience’s volatility, our performance as the audience is clearly 
something else, too. 


Chapter 3 
Shakespearean geographies 


Shakespeare’s plays are part of a worldwide theatrical repertory, and so 
sustain a critical tension animating dramatic performativity today, the sense 
that classic plays can be successfully performed on the contemporary Western 
stage through performance forms drawn from traditions far beyond the 
original circumstances of Shakespeare’s theatre. From Ariane Mnoychkine to 
Yukio Ninagawa to Umabatha. The Zulu Macbeth, Shakespearean 
performance raises an important question in the practice of contemporary 
theatre: what does the dramatic text contribute to the force of stage action? 
And it poses the inquiry in the idiom of an increasingly globalized 
performance culture, as a question of the (inter)cultural politics theatrical 
representation. As opposed to a literary notion of the universality of 
Shakespearean writing a “performative” sense of dramatic theatre enables a 
sharper, dialectical reading of the ways in which different theatrical practices 
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transform Shakespearean writing into action and acting, into meaningful 
behaviour onstage. 


Shakespeare is an unusually prominent element of globalized theatre, of 
intercultural exchange, of global tourism, and of postcolonial critique. 


How can we account for its force, and what kind of force does it have? 


One of the marks of globalized Shakespeare is race: racialized Shakespeare at 
once evokes the implicit “whiteness” of the universal poet, and at the same 
time registers the transformation of Western culture by alternative regimes of 
identity and performance. Race is deeply woven into the texture of 
Shakespeare’s plays and indicates the reciprocity between Shakespeare’s 
theatre and the global economy of its day. But for Shakespeare and his 
audience “race” was confined to the fictive plane of the drama: Aaron, Othello, 
and Caliban were played by white, English actors. 


Raced Shakespeare evokes a representational crisis in the performative 
identity of Shakespeare: what Shakespearean performance can be made to 
mean and do. Since the 1960s liberal notions of racial equality have generally 
come into play in Shakespearean performance. The “unmarked” version, 
usually “race-blind” or “color-blind” casting, claims to undo racism in theatre 
practice by preventing racial or ethnic bias that may operate outside the 
theatre from operating as principles of casting or characterization. 


Color-blind casting also has ambiguous effects in the register of onstage 
representation, articulating race as transparent to the fictional world of the 
play and irrelevant in the world of the play as well. Color-blind productions 
refuse to thematize race: the race or ethnicity of the actors is unremarked but 
the characters, and generally irrelevant in the action of the play. These 
policies represent one version of Shakespearean performativity today. 


Race-blind casting echoes the antinomies of global capital: it tends to be 
“blind” only to “raced” actors, since as far as “white” actors are concerned, 
there is nothing to be blind to. In this sense race-blind casting often confirms 
the structures of race and nation that it claims to transcend. 


An alternative approach engages the politics of race by clearly marking race 
as a signifying element in the theatrical and dramatic force of the play: 
productions of The Tempest treating Caliban as the member of an indigenous 
population; Romeo and Juliets where interracial or interethnic enmity sustains 
the family feud, as in a 1999 production at the University of Virginia set in the 
American South in the 1960s, featuring an African-American Capulet family 
and a white Montague clan; racially homogeneous productions that contest 
Shakespearean “whiteness” by locating the plays in nonwhite setting. Other 
productions stage the multiplex character of race more actively in the 
globalized metropolis through “multicultural” casting; they displace 
Shakespearean “whiteness” by sidestepping a merely dualistic, black/white 
interrogation of identity politics. Peter Sellars’s 1994 Merchant of Venice, for 
example, developed a social setting reminiscent of Los Angeles and cast 
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Latino actors as the Venetians, African-American actors as the Jews, and 
Asian-American actress as Portia and Nerissa; Robert Lepage’s 1992 A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream “featured a multicultural cast made up of British, 
Québécoise, Anglo-Indian, Anglo-West Indian, and Anglo-African performers” 
and used those cultural, ethnic, and linguistic differences to striking effect. 


The rhetorical range of racialized casting points not only to emerging 
theatrical conventions, but to an important dimension of modern 
Shakespearean performativity as well. “Raced” Shakespeare reveals what 
Shakespeare can be used to do in contemporary performance: to engage, to 
reflect, to criticize, even to resolve struggles about the functioning of race in 
social life, not merely by idealizing them out of existence, but also by using 
casting to intervene in the production of racial identity as a meaningful 
category of agency and representation. Much as “race” is a consequence of 
global economic, political, and cultural systems, so “race” is a crucial signifier 
in an increasingly globalized discourse of Shakespearean performance. 


Owning Shakespeare 


Like all globalized products, globalized Shakespeare performs across a wide 
conceptual and material horizon. As a mark of Western modernity 
globalization is deeply embedded in the history of colonialism, as are the 
typically “intercultural” performance-forms of the globalized theatrical 
market. For this reason we might take our bearings on globalized 
Shakespeare by triangulating three related terms: the globalized market for 
Shakespeare, the intercultural performance that is its dominant commodity- 
form, and the colonial and postcolonial history that is its animating critical 
and the colonial and postcolonial history that is its animating critical and 
political context. 


In the past several decades, postcolonial critique has drawn attention to a 
particular set of issues: the place of literature, in the educational apparatus of 
colonial, postcolonial, and neocolonial states; the ways the forms of 
Shakespearean drama record the dynamics of early modern colonial 
expansion; how both dominant and dominated groups have used Shakespeare 
to stage ideological interests and affiliations in both colonial and postcolonial 
contexts. Nonetheless, the generalizing power of postcolonial critique has 
reached a chastening moment od redefinition. 


This critique of an unlocalized “condition of postcoloniality” extends to critical 
tropes frequently deployed in the analysis of cultural production, notably the 
role of hybridity and hybridization as a factor in the constitution of colonial 
subjects, as a strategy of colonial interpellation and potential resistance, and 
as a dynamic feature of the form and structure of a range of artforms - novels 
and poems, plays and performances. 


Calling for attention to an “alternative aspect of colonial hybridity - one which 
highlights the multiple relationships to the dominant alien culture that can 
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and do exist within any ‘colonised’ society” and the differential relation to 
power embodied in discrete representational traditions. 


In this sense the globalizing rhetoric of late capital has not only altered the 
political and economic practices of colonialism, but has also transformed the 
sustaining social contexts of postcolonial artistic production and of 
postcolonial critique. Much as imperialism did for the discourses of modern 
nationalism, so contemporary globalization provides the condition of 
postcolonial inquiry. For this reason resistance to a generalized “condition of 
post-coloniality” cannot be based merely on a nostalgic sense of the 
particular, the indigenous, the local: for the local is not, in itself, inimical to 
the structure of globalization today. Although globalization creates “global” 
products, it also commodifies the “local” as a feature of “global” exchange, in 
the various “nations” performed at tourist destinations like Disneyland, Disney 
World, Euro Disney, and so on. 


Postcolonial critique has struggled to define the changing shapes of colonial 
and postcolonial representation within and against the changing specter of 
globalization: locating intercultural performance raises similar challenges. 
Julia Holledge and Joanne Tompkins characterize intercultural performance as 
“the meeting in the moment of performance of two or more cultural traditions, 
a temporary fusing of styles and/or techniques and/or cultures” and since the 
mid-1980s - intercultural performance has become a defining arena of 
contemporary performativity and performance. 


Nonetheless, such performance has been shadowed from the beginning by the 
dynamics of colonialism. Locating an “intercultural” element in the high- 
modernist avant-garde and tracing it through the experimental theatre work 
of Augusto Boal and Jerzy Grotowoski in the 1950s and 1960s, and of Eugenio 
Barba in the 1970s and 1980s, Schechner placed “intercultural performance” 
at the disciplinary centre of an emerging conception of nontheatrical 
performance. This vision of intercultural performance was immediately and 
searchingly qualified, by Rustorm Bharucha among others, in terms that echo 
the global/local problematic of post-colonial critique. 


A facile interculturalism resonates with the limitations of a reified hybridity 
and with those of a “condition of post-coloniality”. Less often recognized is 
that the globalization of performance is not restricted to the appropriation of 
performance style. The cultural logic of globalization that transforms style and 
ritual into salable commodities also sustains a different aspect of 
contemporary theatre, the globalization of working methods, which may well 
be incorporated into local performances in a range of ways. 


Culture is dynamic; while contemporary intercultural performance is shaped 
by the multiplex character of globalized economic and cultural relations. Even 
within a narrow sense of intercultural performance extends well beyond the 
now-conventional listing of Mnouchkine’s Shakespeare and Greek 
productions. 
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Nonetheless, while a range of “intercultural” events can be found throughout 
the history of performance, the performative function of intercultural theatre 
today is a distinctive part of the globalization of culture-as-commodity 
characteristic of modernism in general. Fischer - Lichte’s disarmingly nativist 
terms imply that the “foreign” and the “own” can be effectively distinguished. 
Fischer - Lichte’s sustained attention to the variety of intercultural 
performance evokes the problems that arise when intercultural production is 
contemplated in purely aesthetic terms, as in her description of Robert 
Wilson’s use of Japanese performance elements as a “theatre of pure 
presentation”. Fischer - Lichte carefully distinguishes Wilson’s avant-garde 
aesthetic from Peter Brook’s universalism or Wole Soyinka’s dialectical 
mediation between Yoruba and European performance forms; at the same 
time she protects Wilson’s theatre from the political controversies 
surrounding other kinds of intercultural practice. 


This utopia seems to open up “new spaces of groundlessness”, treating the 
languages of performance as so many deracinated sign systems, for sale in the 
marketplace od world theatrical communication. Throughout history, 
intercultural performance has been used to erase the oppressive 
consequences of intercultural contact and representation, and the 
contemporary celebration of the intercultural forms and styles is stamped by 
this history of appropriation. In English is Broken Here, Coco Fusco argues 
that the problem of cultural appropriation arises not only in the use of the 
traditions of dominated groups to extend their oppression, but also in the 
ways in which the circulation of those performances confirms cultural, 
political and economic hegemony. 


Racing/erasing place 


As Barbara Hodgdon has remarked, Romeo + Juliet “stridently advertises 
itself as a product of global capitalism” and “knowingly flaunts how that 
culture consumes ‘Shakespeare’. “Shakespeare” is particularly flaunted by the 
film’s visual field: not only does his name appear in the title sequence, but 
Shakespeare’s writing, the language of Romeo and Juliet, is rentered directly 
onscreen, in signs and advertisements, and on product labels. Advertising is 
the language of globalization; whether subjects or citizens, actors or 
spectators, the rhetoric of globalization insistently frames us as consumers. 


Romeo + Juliet evokes the supplementary relationship between performance 
and writing in the modern theatre, urging its affiliations to the text while 
striking a canny distance from the properties of “Shakespeare”. This ironic 
distance is latent in the mode of that citation, the instrumental rhetoric of 
advertising exposing the failure of language fully to transform what it sells 
into the language of desire, romance: sometimes a gun is just a gun. 
Luhrmann’s treatment of Shakespearean place is similarly mobile. 
Luhrmann’s Verona is surprisingly difficult to locate, a locale. Much as the 
film’s treatment of language presents Shakespeare in the lexicon of 
advertising. Luhrmann had initially intended to shoot the film in Miami and 
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adjacent South Beach; in the end costs drove him to shoot the film in Mexico 
City and Veracruz, Mexico. Yet rather than setting his Romeo and Juliet in 
Mexico Luhrmann’s Verona registers a range of locations. 


Luhrmann’s hyped-up cinematography and Catherine Martin’s saturated 
design are disorienting enough, but the film’s fluid geography casts place and 
race as reciprocal signifiers in the imaging of America. Whether or not Verona 
Beach is “a fictional resort in south Florida” with “warring Florida street 
gangs”, its “lurid” quality seems to arise for many reviewers from the racial 
and ethnic complexity of the social landscape. 


The “idea of an escape from the nation-state into the cosmopolitan and 
polyglot city underscores most ideologies of modernism”; the modernist city 
evokes the principal fantasies of postmodern globalization and spatially as 
well. The film’s ethnic volatility marks it as a commodified “locality” rather 
than an actual precinct of Miami, Los Angeles, or Mexico City. The 
interchangeability of Miami, Los Angeles, and Mexico City in the film’s 
reception points in part to the film’s “neocolonial outsourcing” of cultural 
values characteristic of the United States’ role in the global economy. 


The film’s visual register also conjures a border between the globalized 
international urban core and the surrounding but perhaps irrelevant locale, 
Miami, Mexico City, Los Angeles, wherever. 


Luhrmann stages this disorienting geography, eliding the slick boundaries 
between geographic and ethnic positionalities, and between the advertised 
geographies of the global marketplace, the mythic borderland, and the actual 
border, with its razor wire and maquiladores, Shakespeare’s Prince of Cats 
replaced by real coyotes. 


In the globalizing market of capital today “difference sells”, usually availing 
itself of a deftly metonymic displacement: khaki and silk for the lifestyle of 
Edwardian African colonials. 


Verona’s tendency at once to slide across the border between the First and 
Third Worlds and to stage the interpenetration of First and Third Worlds 
within the transnational city registers the film’s political unconscious. 


For this reason time and place in Romeo + Juliet assume a kind of “mythic”, 
utopian, or atemporal quality, “a no-time that is all time, and a no-place that 
stands for anyplace”, as the cinematography and visual design tend to 
dislocate both the spatial terrain of the city and to dislocate it from the 
temporal terrain of embodied experience. This mobility evokes a somewhat 
different “world without boundaries”, a world seen without the privileges of 
Ralph Lauren. 


Ethnicity, is a positional marker: “We are all, in that sense ethnically located”. 
The Jatinidad of Luhrmann’s film, renders the positionality of its locale in 
ethnic or racial terms, drifting between and within Miami and Mexico City and 
Los Angeles, a space inside the national imaginary that is nonetheless not part 
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of the nation, Latin/America, Chicano and/or Cubano, nowhere, utopia. Not 
surprisingly, the racial/ethnic positionalities of the characters are also difficult 
to place. 


Race tropes the landscape of Verona Beach, and, race in the film has also 
proven both controversial and illegible. Although to many reviewers most of 
the cast “seem Latino or black”, the cast is predominantly Angloidentified: of 
the three principal “Latino/a” characters, only Tybalt is played by a Latino 
actor; three supporting roles African-American actors; the Montagues seem 
Irish. In another sense, the narrow “diversity” of the Montagues and Capulets 
resonates with the space of the internationalized urban core. 


Vagabond Shakespeare 


What is the force of intercultural Shakespeare? And where does it have force 
as intercultural Shakespeare? During the curtain call of Grupo Galpao’s final 
performance of Romeu e Julieta at Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre, artistic 
director Mark Rylance joined the Brazilian actors onstage to thank them for 
making the journey to London. Gesturing to Antonio Edson, Rylance remarked 
that the company’s energetic blending of “tragedy and comedy” was closer to 
Shakespeare than we can be today”. While Romeo + Juliet allegorizes the 
commodification of Shakespearean drama on the global market, Romeu e 
Julieta at the Globe exemplifies the multiple. 


Topos or tropos: intercultural performativity dramatizes the power of place in 
framing the force of dramatic performance. Built with a rigorous commitment 
to historical authenticity, Shakespeare’s Globe fully participates in the 
contemporary globalization of culture, not least in its placement in the 
geography of millennial London. 


Shakespeare’s Globe is an important part of the urban core of the new 
London, an active cultural corridor stretching seamlessly along the Jubilee 
Walk from the Aquarium and the London Eye, past the Royal National Theatre 
complex, the Oxo Tower, and the Tate Modern museum, to the Globe and 
beyond, a corridor joining the South Bank firmly to the City across the 
Thames. 


The new Globe’s urban spatiality locates the work of Shakespeare in the 
landscape of globalized performance. The Globe is in one sense a deeply 
“local” building, built to commemorate a bygone structure, with a massive 
effort to reproduce not only the dimensions, but also the material feel and 
flavor of a handmade early modern theatre. Yet while authentic Shakespeare 
is the Globe’s principal product, the theatre’s dependence on international 
finance, metaphorically spatialized by the new South Bank, is dramatized by a 
singular event in the Globe’s annual season: Globe-to-Globe International 
Theatre Festival. The Festival “forms an integral part of the Globe’s mission to 
explore the impact of Shakespeare on other cultures. 


The purpose of the Globe-to-Globe season is problematized by the Globe’s 
location in urban, national, and Globe-al space. 
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Although “international” Shakespeare is hardly unknown in London these 
productions do not represents the axis of the Globe-to-Globe’s work, which 
stages a specific definition of “other cultures”. The “intercultural” materials 
and practices of First World theatre occupy a very different niche on the 
global performance market, more akin to multinationals like Sony or Bic or 
Daimler-Chryser than to, say, The Body Shop, whose sale of the mission of the 
Globe-to-Globe season, and its invited productions. 


Moreover, this use of intercultural performance reflects the distinctive 
character of modern colonialism, the sense of the “peripheral world” as “a 
passive spectator of the thematic that does not touch it, because it is a 
‘barbarian’, a ‘premodern’, or, simply, still in need of being ‘modernized’. 
Here the metropolitan global subject’s agency is that of the spectatorial 
consumer drawn from that still peripheral world. 


Despite the variety of these performances the reception of the Globe-to-Globe 
events has been surprisingly uniform, foregrounding the performative force of 
intercultural Shakespeare on the Globe stage. In part because the productions 
are not in English: Shakespeare’s global visitors are represented as energetic, 
visually stunning yet intellectually and/or artistically stunted. 


Chapter 4 
Cyber-Shakespeare 


A “performative” understanding of “speech acts”, especially when those acts 
are restricted to the scripted acts of drama, depends on an understanding of 
language and enactment dynamically inflected by writing, and by the 
technologies of print. 


To the extent that a modern understanding of both literature and theatre is 
informed by the practices and effects of print and print culture, how will new 
technologies of writing alter our understanding of drama, of dramatic 
performativity? 


Modern dramatic performativity arises in the West at the interface between 
print and performance, a relationship that is now changing through the 
dissemination of electronic representation, much as it was changed 
historically by developments in both print and performance technologies - 
acting from printed texts rather than handwritten sides, stage lighting, indoor 
plumbing, hypermedia stage design. Print has emerged not only as a central 
agent in the fashioning of modern individuals and economies, but also as a 
decisive element in rendering the relationship between the literary and the 
theatrical: the theatre is an arena that uses print in nonliterary ways, ways 
that resist the reiterative ideology of print. Printed drama implies the use of 
print in another mode of production. Textual theory has taken the insistence 
on a single reproducible identity characteristic of print ideology to conceal 
divergent potentialities, both the multiplicity of the printed work and the 
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multiplicity of its uses, its performance in a variety of practical literacies. Is a 
print text an internally coherent object, the fixed vehicle of a single authorial 
work, or is it a performance in time and space, whose ink, type, paper, 
binding, text, publisher, mode of distribution, and readership materialize the 
work amid the flux of culture and history? To what extent can the printed 
work determine its appropriate consumption, and to what extent are the 
regimes of socially motivated practices of literacy that determine what, and 
how, any engagement with the text might mean? 


The transformation of an understanding of print logic is familiar enough in 
Shakespeare studies, where there is no longer a single Hamlet or King Lear, 
nor are there merely two or three relatively (im)perfect versions of a lost 
ideal, but instead many instantiations - Q1, Q2, Hamlet, but also Rowe’s, 
Pope’s, Malone’s, Bowdler’s, Bower’s, and Gary Taylors as well as 
Betterton’s, Garrick’s, Irving’s, Olivier’s, Gibson’s, and even sullen Ethan 
Hawke’s (many of these perfomances resulted in printed text, too). 


Embodying hypertext 


Dramatic performativity arises at the interface between writing and 
enactment, an interface that has undergone several transformations through 
the introduction of new technologies. Electronic media seem to resist the 
power of print; electronic texts are often represented as undoing print, 
resisting a will to power inherent in print itself. To the extent that dramatic 
performance arises between writing and enactment, any transformation of the 
technologies of writing holds the potential to alter our understanding of 
dramatic performativity. 


These developments have already come to pass, not only in a number of 
performances taking place partially or entirely on the internet, but also in the 
pervasive impact to digital media on live performance practice. The space of 
modern theatre is fully digitized; theatres operate from computer interfaces, 
which cue sound and lighting, operate the curtain, move set elements, in some 
cases open and close the auditorium doors. Even theatrical productions that 
seem to rely most essentially on the performers’ physical and _ histrionic 
virtuosity are fully sustained by electronic production, in the elegant 
projections that frame the live enactment, to say nothing of the more invasive 
relation between technology and the body characteristic of the performance 
work of Stelarc or Orlan. 


Nonetheless, these spheres of activity collide, overlap, and interpenetrate one 
another. The consequences of electronic technology extend far beyond its 
impact on writing. Not only does the computer interface enable modes of 
action and communication that are not visualized as text, electronic 
technology has come to invade, alter and redefine the space of the body and 
the ideology of the “natural” itself. No longer print cyborgs we have become 
or are becoming digitally inflected cyborgs “in the sense that we experience, 
through the integration of our bodily perceptions and motions with computer 
architectures and topologies, a changed sense of subjectivity”. This is a very 
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specific “we”, to be sure: while both digital animation and conventions drawn 
from website layout have been generalized to television and film, as of 1998 
less than 2 percent of the world’s population had used the internet. 


The literature of electronic writing is obsessed with print: print is casually, 
taken as the defining antithesis of electronic text. The problematic contours of 
the “text vs performance” dichotomy are reproduced here as well, with print 
playing the familiar authorizing role set against the louche, spontaneous, 
nearly bodily informality ascribed to electronic media. 


Print is susceptible to a disarming variety of materializing and interpretative 
practices, uses often at odds with the legitimating claims of print ideology: 
durability, stability, repeatability, authority. Rather than replaying the 
cognate “assumption that qualities inherent in the computer medium itself are 
responsible for changes in social and cultural practices”, it seems more 
plausible, and more politically adept, to see electronic writing in a more 
dynamic relation to print. This interaction between existing and emergent 
technologies, for example, suffuses the tense textual space of most computer 
screens. Most screens are replete with print-emulating writing, in various 
fonts, colours, and scripts. 


The screen is a different medium from the page, and since binary code is now 
capable of representing different kinds of communication onscreen, electronic 
texts appear in a much more complex visual environment than they did even a 
short time ago. Electronic writing has several formal characteristics that 
distinguish it from preelectronic technologies, and that alter the relationship 
between writing and performance as well. Unlike in conventional printed 
books, words not only share the space of the screen with other forms of 
communication, but are fundamentally akin to them, as epiphenomena of the 
digital code of data transmission and storage. As a result of this shared 
identity, electronic writing has the potential not only to be fluid and 
changeable, but also to combine readily with any digitized dataform: with 
imagery, with sound, and with olfactory and tactile sensation as well. 


These formal features of electronic writing are expanded by the most 
pervasive form of electronic writing now in use: hypertext. Taking a 
functionalist view of hypertext, the rhetoricians of electronic writing 
surprisingly preserve and extend the conventional ideology of print as an 
enabling discourse. The attractions of hypertext are many, seductions that 
stand out from the gray authority of print. 


Although reading hypertext is a different practice and a different experience 
from reading printed books, the medium itself is no more and no less 
determined by the discourse of authority than print. 


Hypertext documents are structured in very different ways from printed 
books: their “pages”, or screens, exist in a state of suspended animation, 
abstract from use, capable of being summoned instantly, and in various 
orderings. Like electronic texts, a printed book “is intrinsically neither linear 
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nor nonlinear but, more precisely, random access”: nor is it clear whether, or 
how, “the physical stratum of the medium” influences “the user-text 
relationship”. 


Hypertext enables a variety of reading practices, in part by linking documents 
in an apparently simultaneous network rather than in the apparently linear 
organization of the codex, and in part by imagining a new relationship 
between documents, which participate in the “radiant textuality” of the 
internet itself. 


Hypertext is a new medium, and given the rapid pace of its dispersion and of 
technological advances accompanying, it is not surprising that its theorists 
have tended to overemphasize its distinctive characteristics in relation to 
those of a familiar technology such as print. 


Although the commercial uses of the internet are not intrinsic to the medium, 
they do provide the material condition of hypertextual reading and writing 
today, in much the way that a secondhand Signet paperback or the Norton 
facsimile First Folio of Shakespeare provide different modes of access to 
Shakespeare as a print commodity. 


Hypertext appears on the screen in a environment that manifests data and 
operational functions in pictographic form, in which texts are represented as 
tidy documents to be “field”. 


If metaphor “function like discursive agents who perform the actions they 
describe”, the desktop metaphor inscribes reading in the corporate practices 
of information gathering, use and storage. 


Much as the claims for print’s monovocal authority mistake the rhetoric of 
literary culture for print’s essential identity, so attending to the 
materialization of writing in both print and hypertext forms leads to a clearer 
sense of their mutual implication in performance. 


Print is represented as uniform and authoritarian, which of course it is in 
many respects, but print also enables a wide variety of material form of the 
text, materializations that speak to its use by and for different publishers, 
different institutions, different real and imagined readers. While it may well be 
the case that “hypertext threatens the privileged status of canonized works by 
unfixing them from their physical, unalterable status and placing them in the 
fluid medium of computer-based text”, it might also be said that hypertext 
brings all the texts it touches into a different kind of canonicity, as something 
readable in Macintosh OS or Microsoft Windows or Aportis. The text is 
removed from the material traces of its apparition, its embodiment in history: 
it is licensed by the hardware and software of the machine, converted into yet 
another file. 


Electronic writing is a small part of a much wider horizon, where the 
relationship between electronic technologies and the social institutions, 
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cultural and economic interests, and the individual minds and bodies that 
shape its use and its transformation into behaviour are still emerging. 


Cyber-Shakespeare 


What does cyber-Shakespeare do? How are the conditions of dramatic 
performativity altered, if they are altered, by a new technology of writing, a 
technology that readily embraces not only words, but sounds, still and moving 
imagery, and virtual reality? Much of Shakespeare online today seems to reify 
rather than liquefy the book, extending a familiar way of understanding 
performance. 


Shakespeare is everywhere online: there are Shakespeare websites for 
students and professional scholars; corporate dot-com Shakespeare sites; sites 
retailing a range of Shakespeareana; sites of theatre companies and 
Shakespeare festivals; publishers hawking Shakespeare books; Shakespeare 
film sites; materials posted for university classes and distance-learning 
programs; sites devoted to specific plays; Oxfordian and Stratfordian sites; 
Shakespeare cartoons; and, of course, the ubiquitous pornography of the 
internet. Practically speaking, the list is endless: online there are millions and 
millions of Shakespeares served. Ye while a “Shakespeare” search, depending 
on the search engine, will turn up millions of sites, Shakespeare performance 
is relatively absent from the internet. 


There are a number of technical and proprietary explenations for this 
situation; nevertheless, to encounter Shakespeare online is to encounter a 
densely textualized object. Texts cannot determine the performances either of 
readers or of actors; the behaviours that constitute appropriate performance 
are determined elsewhere, in the socially engaged behaviour that animates 
these performative regimes. 


Electronic writing locates all writing within a single material object, the 
computer screen; nonetheless, internet readers access texts from a wide 
range of sites, which are devised with a wide range of purposes, interests, and 
possibilities. Some hypermedia resources are accessible only if purchased as 
CD-ROM, and others can be read only by licensed users. Even discounting 
those for theatres and theatre festivals, a surprisingly large number of 
Shakespeare sites are frankly commercial, part of an economy of flexible 
accumulation in which “information” is both means of and commodity for 
exchange. One commercial site is About Shakespeare, part of the About.com 
corporation. About.com provides a network of topical sites, each of which is 
managed by a Guide “who is carefully screened and trained by About. Guides 
build a comprehensive environment around each of their specific topics, 
including the best new content, relevant links, How-To’s, Forums, and 
answers to just about any question”. 


Many commercial sites offer a “complete works” online. How they present 
those texts and how those texts are articulated within the site dramatizes a 
different aspect of online Shakespeare: the grip of authority. Far from 
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resisting, undoing, or dispersing print-based notions of the Author, dot-com 
Shakespeare sites actively extend and disseminate the reach of Authorship as 
a salable category of cultural production. At commercial sites the text of the 
plays are decidedly low-tech items, considersably leaner reading experiences 
that those od even a modestly ambitious trade paperback. 


Dot.com sites maintain a surprisingly familiar view of “Shakespearean 
drama”. The “literary” status of Shakespeare’s texts is emphasized by the 
rhetoric of the Author that pervades these sites, and ultimately by the 
impermeability of Shakespeare’s text themselves. While readers perform an 
engaging and dynamic exchange with the information economy elsewhere on 
the site, their performances become much more one-dimensional when they 
turn to Shakespeare’s plays, dull, lumpy objects found in a gloomy, gray 
byway at the end of a narrowing series of links: from here the only way out is 
back. 


Academic/research sites operate rather differently, and not surprisingly locate 
Shakespeare’s texts more centrally in the information structure of the site and 
enable a different kind of performance of the plays. Some, such as the Furness 
Shakespeare Library site at the University of Pensylvania, enable readers to 
download digitized photographic facsimiles of Shakespeare quarto and Folio 
texts; others, like the Electronic Text Center of the University of Virginia 
Library, have made transcriptions of various early texts available. A few, 
however, have taken a much more dynamic approach to cyber-Shakespeare, 
like: The Internet Shakespeare Editions and The Interactive Shakespeare 
Project. 


The Internet Shakespeare Editions is constructed as a research site, 
suggested by its organizing “library” metaphor. The purpose of the Editions, 
which is targeted at “Shakespeare scholars and advanced students at the 
university/college level”, is relatively narrow in scope: “to make available 
scholarly editions of high quality in a format narrative to the medium of the 
Internet”. The site is organised in four main branches: the Foyer,which 
explains the “aims and principles of the Editions”; the Library, where “fully 
peer-reviewed materials are posted”; the Theatre, “devoted to records of the 
performance of Shakespeare”; and the Annex, “a more informal site for 
materials which are of early editions of Shakespeareans”, which also includes 
draft texts of early editions of Shakespeare plays. 


The Internet Shakespeare Project is a “multidisciplinary, multi-institutional, 
initiative to use the World Wide Web to improve the teaching of Shakespeare” 
by creating “an active learning environment for secondary school and college 
students”; the site is the “first video, performance activities, and pedagogical 
resources with interactive elements”. It embodies a “refreshed scholarly 
interest in the notion that the dynamics of stage performance constitute acts 
of criticism”. 
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